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| May it pleaſe your Ex cellency, 5 


HE great and ſubſtantial heels this s king 

dom has received from your Excellency; 

55 adminiſtration, leave Hh room to doubt, that 
any deſigu io promote it's welfare, can want a patron. 


Whether the few obſervations I have made on the 


preſent condition of this country, and the moſt | 
effectual means to improve it, have any claim to 
originality, 1 ſhall not fay ; but fure I am, intro- 


_ ducing them to the public, under the ſanction of _ 


your Excellency's name, cannot fail of producing 


the molt ſalutary effects. It is a truth as reproach- 
ful to us, as fingular in itſelf, that Zreland, with 


the advantages of a free conſtitution, an excellent 


| ſoil, and a tolerable population, is notwithſtanding, 


the moſt uncultivated part of the Britiſh empire, 
or perhaps of all Europe. Your Excellency, no 
doubt, has obſerved in the ſeveral progreſſes you 
have made through this kingdom, that it is not, 


upon the whole, with reſpect to cultivatt n, much 
better than Hounſlno-Heath, or any other waſte | in 
Ereat-Hritain: a deplorable truth this, and not ea- 


ſily accounted for, canſidering it's dependence on, 
and proximity to that kingdom, which has atta:n ned 
a degree of excellence in huſbandry and the arts 
related to it, equalled by no other people. The 
difference between the Engliſh, on the other ſide. 

the Atlantic, and their brethren here, 1s very _ i 
king, and one of thoſe political pheenomenons, that 
are apt to excite curiolity, as well as eee 
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The former carried with them the ſtyle and manner 
of their country, and left them to Their children, 
an inheritance more precious, than the immenſe 

country they occupy; here, on the contrary, the 
imalleſt traces of an Engliſh deſcent, of an Engliſi 
manner are ſcarce perceptible, a paradox the ſolo- 
tion of which [ ſhail —— a ſolution that will 
| Port wa eee 


| Ir hath been Served chat al the arts, as well 8 
dhoſe that reſpect uſe as ornament, are linked as it 
were, by a chain, from whence a common relation 
ariſes; hence it is, that reaſons drawn from one, of- - 
ten apply to another. Du Pile a French painter ſpeak- 
ing of the clear obſcure, favs, it was not known to 
the Roman ſchool before Caravagio's time, and _ 
5 tough it might be found i in ſome of their painters, yet _ 
*rts not to be eſteemed, as any thing more, than an hap- — 
py effett of chance, of genius, and not as proceeding 
from an eſtabliſhed principle of art, This Frenchman's 
_ obſervation is ſingularly appoſite to us: a diligent 
' obſerver, and indeed he muſt be an attentive one, 
may now and then perceive a faint glimmering of 
| ſomething like a deſign to improve and incloſe this 
Kingdom, yet that deſign not being ſounded on a 
ſyſtem, its end not being clearly eſtabliſned, or per- 
haps underſtood, the means applied have ever pro- 
ved inadequate. How long the firſt conquerors re- 
tained their manners and civility, I ſhall not enquire; 
Mr. Spencer ſays, that in his time, the Engliſh pale, 
from the nearneſs of the State, had preſerved itſelf _ 
in reaſonable civility : however that might have 
been, I think it is evident, that to all the purpoſes 
<0 rural Sconomy, at leaſt, we are as downright _ 
Iriſhry, as in the days of the greateſt barbarity. One 


unacquainted with the internal condition of re- 


land, would ſcarce believe, that there is not a far- 
mer in the kingdom that has a Waggon or a cart, 


but 
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but one horſe cars of a prepoſterous conſtruction 
the wheels not three feet high, and, to make them 
ſtill more inconvenient, quite ſolid; 
likewiſe, to be conſiſtent throughout, are the for- 
rieſt animals upon earth, A fat one is never uſed in 
works of huſbandry, nor does the kingdom afford 
a public waggon, ſo that this article of land- carri- 
age, is unhappily within the literal meaning of the 
deſcription have alluded to. Our huſbandry is ſcarce 
better: 


their horſes 


the patriarchal occupation, as Sir William 


Hetty calls it, of feeding cattle, ſhuts the door a- 


gainſt every fort of encreaſe of induſtry. 
diſtinction and proportion between arable and paſ- 
ture, are hardly thought on: the legiſlature has drawn 
a line, of one to twenty, in favour of tillage, an in- 
conſiderable ſacrifice to the exconomical deities, yet 
ſmall as it is, I fear it is not offered. Indeed I don't 
Vonder at it, our ignorance and bad management ” 
in this great ſource of national wealth, is deplora- 
ble: the ſeaſons of the year are ſo unmarked with 
= that we ſow, when others begin to weed, I have 
come very lately from one extremity of the king- 
dom, the ſouth, to the capital, and I found but four 
corn fields in blade, in more than an hundred miles, 
the 11th of November, and in the moſt forward 
counties, Kildare and Dublin, a great deal unſown. 
It is hard to aſcertain the loſs this practice is to us, 
becauſe few ſow early enough to eſtabliſh the dif- 
ſerence: but from the practice of England, which 
teaches us not to ſow at all at this ſeaſon, one may 
infer, it is greatly againſt us. The antients were ve- _ 
" Ty ſenſible of this inconvenience, and recommended 
early ſowing ; when the earth, as Pliny ſays, is as it 
were in rut. The courſe my own huſbandry happens 
to be in, will enable me to ſpeak with more prec iſi- 
on on this article, before the end of next year. 
It is eaſy to conceive, that every other thing that re- 


The known 


lates to this buſineſs, is equally prepoſterous, their 
fences 


5 e e 5 
fences are only temporary, laſt di wing 3 the crop, To 
a new expence is incurred every year, When a field 
ceaſes to be in tillage, as is the common practice, nv 
care is taken to lay it down with graſs {-eds, it re- 
turas to its priſtine barrenneſs, havi ing perſormed 4 
painſ ul penance, a naked an 4 cold ſtubble, a mor- ol. | 
lifying length of time. Flax huſbandry bas fo ma- 
ny allurements, that one would imagine it would | 
have provoked even Iriſh floth, It is icarce known | 
out of the province of Ulſter. In this ty two, the en- 
tire procedure of Flax-huſhandry, and the manage- 
ment of Flax from the field to the loom, were ex- A. 
poſed in a ſeries of accurate and ingenious eſſays, 1 
publiſhed by the Dub! in Society. One would expzct | | 
the lights afforded by that reſpeCtable body . 
encoufagemen t given by the legiſlature, wou'd have 5 
effected this great rational purpoſe. No ſuch thing, 10 
immenſe herds of Bullocks, occupy a great extent 1 
of country, _—_ ſhould employ and maintain | | 
 rumbars of our fellow creatures uſefully and bene 
icially to thenGelyes and the tate. 13 the eſſays 
al! aded to, the deep clayey lands of the county Li- 
merick are recommended for the culture of Flax. - 3 
There is an infinite quantity of the fame kind of foil 
in different parts of the kingdom, an almoſt conti- * 
nued vein out ſrom the ſouth of the county Lime- | | | 
rick to Kildazie, all this cxtent of country, if I diſ- | 1 | 
tinguſh rightly, would bear Flax: the number 85 | 
hands this culture would employ ſhould alone gis 
itt a preference; grazing is an enemy to ee 9 
I dare ſay, there is net a county in Ireland, from this 
ſingle reaſon, more thinly inhabited than Limerick, 
5 78 there is another conſideration that recommends 
a change of ſtaple, the immenſe profit upon Flax. 
In the compoſition I have alluded to, an acre of Flax 
is made worth { e5, a profitable crop ſurely, it would 
be under: rating the produce of the county of Lime- 


rick, if 1 ſhould . that introducing Flax huſban- „ 
Fe dry . 


1 


dry all over it, would yield a clear profit of {10 an 


acre, a prodigious encreaſe! The number of acres in 


that county is, 375.3 20, conſequently the produce 
at {10 an acre would be ,., 7 53, 200, very near 
equal to the rental of half the kingdom. Here is a preci- 
aus mine indeed, the opening of which, ſeems to have 


been reſerved for your Excellency' J adminiſtration. 


"Wee what has been faid, the con r 
the labouring poor may be e eaſily. conceived: their 
miſery is the neceſſary 1 of a wretched 
; huſbandry : | in raiment, ſood, and houſing, they 
are, in a word, the moll miſerable people upon earth, 
2 and if Providence had not b:ſtowed that bread- like | 
root, as ſome one calls p tatocs, they would be ſtill _ 
more miſerable. Nor is this poverty confined to the 
labouring poor, the yeomanty are not much better, 
It is beyond a doubt, that the farmers in England, 
make three rents; nay the very ingenious Mr. 7oung, 
from the beſt information, makes it a great deal 
more. Here on the contrary, I am confident they do 
not make a ſhilling more than the head rent, and 


a. miſerable exiſtence, no better in any reſpect than 


: 3 labouring poor. And all this poverty ariſing, 
ſolely ariſing from ignorance and prejudice; for the 
| farmers in Ireland are, this inſtant, in poſſeſſion of 
equal advantages with that order in England: our 


_— are every bit as good, nay better, conſider- 
ing the price of labour, which is greatly in favour 


of the Iriſh huſbandman. The medium price of wheat, 
at Bear- key the 5th of laſt November was {2 a quar- 
ter, about thirteen pence farthing a ſtone, and in 

£ Dublin it was then fourteen pence. A load of hay 1 


in London was then G2: 5: 6, here {1 : 17, no great 


difference in a load of ſtraw, there 16 ſhillings, here 
138, and the ſame proportion I dare ſwear holds in 
every other article of produce. Surely this evident 


loſs of national i income, is an object of national im- 
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port, a conſideration that muſt juſtify me for the 


liberty I take, in ſubmitting it to your Excellency's 
conſideration! Sunk as we are 1n torpid negligence, 


ue have fat down compoſed with dirt and poverty, 
murmuring againſt England, for not changing the 
laws of relation, and the order of things, to grati- 


fy our lazinels; ſources of wealth we have in abun- 


dance without recurring to the ſprings, which her 
wiſdom hath thought proper to direct, within her- 
ſelf only, a man might as well murmur againſt Pro- 
vidence for not giving him wings, as an Iriſhman | 
complain of ſome reſtrictions in trade. Our fituation 
has neceſſarily circumſcribed us within certain li- 
mits: it would be the greateſt imprudence in us, a 
limb only, to draw that nouriſhment to packelves 
Which the body requires. Better, far better adopt =_ 
policy; run into thoſe branches of induſtry which 
don't interfere with hers; her genial hand would ſup- 
3 port, direct, cheriſh and i gs our warmeſt wiſhes. . 


1 88ALL not fatigue your Excellency Lich a te- 
F vol enumeration of all our errors and abſurdities; 
from the outline which I have drawn the reſidue is 

eaſily imagined; our miſery, our ignorance and miſ- 
management call for an immediate remedy, this 
much and long: abuſed country looks up to your 

I ſhall with the modeſty that 

becomes me, point to one, happy if my feeble en- 
dieavours ſhould merit your Exceliency* s approbation, 

* promate: in any degree the 3 of this . 1 


In my ah I glanced at the cauſe of all our R 
evils, or rather what appeared to me in that light. 
There is undoubtedly great weight in authority, and 

no authority is more reſpectable than legiſlative; but 
to err is human, and therefore the caution of ſound 
philoſophy is well founded, that makes reaſon and 
argument the ſole arbiters of opinion. Convinced of 


tne : ropes of this doftrine, I ſhall J hope be jui- 
_ tified 


—— 


Jr 
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1 1 


rified in venturing to aſſert, that the legiſlature of 
this country has all along been in an error with reſ- 


pect to its condition, and that this error is one great 


_ cauſe of all our miſeries. We have taken all our laws _ 
from Great Britain, and applied them with a preci- 
ſion that could only be effectual where conditions 


are ſimilar. It is abſurd to ſay, that infancy and ma- 


turity ſhould have the ſame regimen: England was 
in the days of Henry the 24, in a ſtate of maturity 
| that we have not yet reached; an old kingdom poſ- 


ſeſſed of every advantage then known to mankind, 


a kingdom that, at moſt, required but improvement 5 
and not creation. Here on the contrary, creation and 
not improvement, was the taſk the firſt ſettlers had 
| before them: they could be conſidered in no other 
light than as a colony, occupying a fertile, unin- | 
cloſed, uncultivated country. Had the true ſpirit of 
Ke Colonization been taken up and purſued with Britiſh 
| ſpinit, it would be unneceſſary to form a deſign to 
plant and incloſe the antient kingdom of Iceland, . 
tou ards the end of the eighteenthcentury. The mo- 
deſt idea of a colony, would have advanced civility 
and improvement much faſter, than the pragmatical _ 
notion of an old kingdom, forward in all the arts 


that ſupport and adorn markind. This has not been 
done, Ireland is ftijl unplanted, unincloſed, and till 


dae objects are effected, we muſt 5 our- 
ſelves to our preſent miſery, with the ſenſe of being 


able to treble at leaſt our income, if our indolence 


©.” prejudices would give us Ls. This ſage and = 

pPrudent policy was adopted by queen Elizabeth: lan 

her reign we find that grants were made of lands 
in ſeveral counties in this kingdom to undertakers, 


who built walled towns, made ſeveral improvements. 


5 and incloſures, introduced tradeſmen and manufacturers 
F Britiſb birth, to the enriching, as the ſtatute that 
rehearſes thoſe facts, lays, and civilixing of the ſaid 


ſeveral counties and territories, the joy and contentment 
e ber royal majeſty a and all her Se men, Had thoſe 
planta- 2 
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plantations, (for they were called plantation lands, $5 
_ conformable to the true ſpirit of colonization) been 
continued, Ireland would at this day wear another 
face, ard an incloſed farm would not be as great a 
 rovelty as it is, they have not, ray the idea ſeems 
to have been forgotten, with what prejudice to the 
well being of this kingdom, the endlets turzy coat 
that de cks it s ſurface, does but too well evince; be- 
fore I come to the concluſion, which I would inſer 
ſrom all that has been ſaid on this ſubject, I cannot 
help obſetving, chat there is a fort of p:<jadice in 
a the W old, th; at manuiactures are more beneficial to 


a a ſtate 


* Since 1 have written the atbrvatios i to w which this : 


note reſers, ſome late publications have come to my hands, 85 
which J had not ſeen before, from which it ſeems to ap- 
pear, that the v eight of public opinion is greatly inclined to 

agriculture, extremes on ſuch queſtions are of great and 
perhaps dangerous i import, whether the author of the far- 
mers letters be right in aſſerting that the generality of 
manufacturers are a prejudice io the ſtate, till the culti - 
vation of the intire kingdom is complete, in the circum- 
flance of not being employed about the mo/t important con- 
cern of it, I ſhould not, as I am at preſent adviſed, ven- 
ture to ſay, that great object may be compleated upon 
much caſier means, neither would it employ the genera- 
lity of our manufacturers, though it were. carried to the 
greateſt extent, it would admit employment, 1 it 15 very well 
knovn creates labour, and increaſes the induſtry of indi- 


viduals, when this extenſive cultivation is promoted, it 


may be attained without leſſening the number of our ma- 
N nufacturers, whoſe labour is fo beneficial to the ſtate, and 3 
a near and conſtant market for the produce of the ſoil. 


AND here I cannot help obſerving, that . 
of this nature can never be too much attended, had the 


Dublin ſociety purſued, thisyear, it's wonted ſagacity, pre- 
miums for the encouragement of agriculture would not 


have been neglected, for any other conſideration whate- 


ver. Though the author of the farmers letters, carries his 


doctrine too far, yet ſurely it is clear, that when circum- 
ſtances. 


: 1 
a ſtate than agriculture, I would not by any means 
| foment jealouſies between different branches of in- 
duſtry, that grow out of one body, and can have 
but one intereſt, but ſurely it is worth conſidering, 
u hat portion of induſtry is moſt beneficial to the 
ſtate. Sir William Petty, a very reſpectable and too- 


much negiected authority, has decided this queſtion _ 
_ againſt agriculture, according to his graduation of 


5 induſtry, manufacture is more beneficial than hut- 
bandty, and merchandize than mannaQure; but his 
on principles, will, if I miſtake not, evince, that 
the preference he gives manufactures is ill founded 
by lim, a few people poſſeſſing a ſmall t- rritory, = 
may be equivalent i in wealth and ſtrength, to a fac 
greater people and territory; now putting the con- 
lideration of territory out of the queſtion, for it can 
have but little influence here, the application of his 
own principles to the preſent ſtate of England will 
prove the contrary; the number of pe ple employed 
in huſbandry, is made by the ingenious Mr. Young tuo 


millions eight hundred thouſand, in manufactures 


three millions. the produce of their reſpective labours 
compared ſtands thus, by Mr. Yung's computation, 
_ huſbandry {83,235,691 Manufactutes / 29. O00, oO00. 
A difference of almoſt three to one in favour of agri- 
culture, and now that I have ſtrayed fo far from my 
original deſign, your Excellency will permit me to 
: beſtow a a minute on a aſulyec which does not immedi- 

. __ 5 


Hances are ſo very fortunate as not to > permit encourage- 
ment to both, agriculture in it's preſent wretched conditi- 
on deſerves the preference; if a very careleſs obſerver 


3 may venture to ſpeak on a ſubject that requires more at- 


tentive regard, manufactures and the polite arts, have 
reached a degree of excellence in this kingdom, that does 
like agriculture diſcredit an Engliſh deſcent, is not this the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon in the world to induce us to beſtow all our 


attention, upon this neglected, untoward, upreclaimed : 
| child. 
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1 0 concern this Country, any more than as a part of 


the Britiſn Empire. It was a favourite ſubject of a late 
near relation of your Excellency's, whoſe opinion on 


_ queſtions of this nature is of the greateſt authority, 


tze world juſtly acknowledged that he was the great- 
eſt of his time, that cur trade from the natural de- 
cay of ev ery thing human, from other cauſes which 


I need not repeat, required freſh ſprings to ſupply 


_ thole parts which time or accident had exhauſted ; 


this doctrine is certainly juſt, and evinces the pro- 8 
 priety and expediency of extending our agriculture 


as well as our commerce. Our agriculture is certainly 


very reſpectable, but it is not carried to the extent 
it would admit of. Mr. Young whom I have had oc 
caſion to mention ſo often, recommends ſeveral im- 
prorements, but even thoſe, were we in poſſeſſion of 


them, are Hort of that greatneſs of juſt deſign which 
becomes a great and free people. Sir William Pet- 

ty with the good ſenſe that marked the laſt age, has 

ſaid that the Hollanders by a judicious huſbandry, 


make their lands pay thein ſeven pounds an acre, 
ours on the contrary according to the laſt and high- 


eſt calculation, Mr. Young's, yield only fifty ſhillings, 


ſdhort by a great and ſhamefu] diſtance of the Dutch, ” 


whoſe lands Sir Richard Meſton values higher than 5 


Sir William, for he eſtimates them at {10 an acre, 
J don't for my part ſee any impracticability in mil 
ing the produce of the ſoil of all England to that 
value, an income of { 220,000,000. It is amazing we _ 
have not arrived at 35 ſtandard before, regard be- 

ing had to our weight induſtry and importance The 
Dutch grew in one century to the great wealth we 


have ſeen, Sir William Petty ſays they were before 


a poor and oppreſſed people, living in a country na- 


_ turally cold and unpleaſant, we on the contrary have 
been in poſſeſſion of every thing we could wiſh for 
the purpoſes of improvement for more than centu- 

| turies, not to have made as rapid a progrels as the 

Dutch did in the period alluded to, is a reproach to 


US 
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us, if others exceed us ĩt is a ſhame for us to lag be- 
hind, had our trade been extended as it ought, it 
; would have turned part of our preſent huſbandry 
out of doors, and the entire kingdom would be as 


1 Sir Villiam Petty lays of Holland, improved by build- 


ing houſes, ſhips, engines, dykes, W harfs, gardens of 

pleaſure, extrasrdinary flrwers, fruits, ard only the 
moſt lucrative crops in huſbandry, rape, madder, flax, 
and this would undoubtedly be the conlequence of 
extraordinary wealth ariſing from an extenſive com- 


merce and a ſuperior huſbandry. This digreſſion has 


led me farther than I intended, I ſhall with more 
brevity and the greateſt deference, lay before your 


Excellency the means which now appzar to me the 
| moſt likely to effectuate the improvement of this 


| kingdom. From what has been laid it appears that 
our tillage is inſignificant and unproductive, that our 
_ paſtures are unprofitable, the firſt is owing to want 

bol encouragement, which is the ſource of our igno- 
rance, the other to the want of incloſures: our legif- 


= | ne has not been inattentive to a corn trade, that 


truly laudable mode of encouragement by bounties 
adopted by the Britiſh legiſlature has been purſued 
by ours; one would expect the ſame ſucceſs in both 


5 kingdoms, he contrary however has obtained, „though a, 


the remedy has been enlarged from time to time, 
and the reaſon as I take it is very clear, the b ** 
has always been under the market, at leaſt it is the 
caſe now, and therefore ſince our markets are as 

high as the Engliſh there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon in 
| the world to go at once as far as the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture has done; 5 ſhillings eleven pence a quarter 
when wheat does not exceed 52 ſhillings a quarter, 
is very near what is given by the 1ſt VHilllam and 
Mary. Bounties on the exportation of corn, let them 
be ever ſo conſiderable, ſtand in the moſt favoura- 
ble light, they. are premiums given to induſtry, en- 
| _ CUlurage» 
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couragements to trade, hounties even to ſeamen. 


20, ooo, a year employed i in this ſervice would in 
| deed be a bounty to this kingdom, there is another 1 
object of encouragement equaily uſefu), and nearly 


related to the former that is not beneath the rotice 


ol parliament, the proportion between arable and 
paſture; in England Mr. 7oung found it half and 
half, with an uniformity that he did not expect, an 


encouragement for obſerving the ſame proportion 


here would not I am ſure defeat the views of the le- 


giſlature: to this I muſt add, a judicious courſe of 


_ crops which might be tacked to the former, and 
made a farther qualification towards obtaining the 
encouragement to be given by the legiſlature; the 
expence tho'e objects would incur could not be con- 
ſiderable, the bounty on corn exported into Eng- 
land by an old account J have by me, has ben 
72, 433, 125. 5 4, in latter years I dare ſay it has 
been more, but tureI am, the third part of that ſum 
expended in the fame ſervice here, would make us a 
flouriſhing people; the Flax huſbandry is ſo excel 
| tively profitable, that premiums diſtributed with a 
ſparing but diſcerning hand, in aid of the bounty 
already granted by Parliament, would promote it 
effectually, in the ſeveral counties in this kingdom 
that abound with rich clayey ſoils: the extraordina- _ 
ry income we ſhould acquire from this ſource of 
wealth ſo peculiarly our own, I have already ſhewn. 
I now come to the laſt meaſure which [ ſhall have 
the honour of ſubmitting to your Excellencies con- 
ſiqde ration; It has been ſaid already, that the entire 
kingdom 1 is unincloſed, and ſcarcely in a better con- 
dition than Hounſlo-beath ; Mr. Locke has ſaid that 
a kingdom grows rich as a farm, it may be faid 


with equal propriety, that a kingdom is improved 
almoſt in the ſame manner. The occupiers of waſte 


lands make incloſures their firſt ſtep towards im- 


provement, I have practiſed this method with great 
| —o 


om 


Ee oY WY 
e profit, and fatted bullocks where ſheep have ſtarved, 
| nowever 1 ſhould be very diffident of arguing from 
[my own experience, becauſe it has net b-en long 
enough to enable me to {peak with the certainty 
that queſtions of this kind require; Mr. Yung ſay s, 
that theep are four times more profitable in inclo- 
ſures than open grounds, from hence then it ſeems 
pretty clear, that incloſing is an improvement worthat 
leaſt about ten ſhillings an acre, which upon the entire 
kingdom, allowing one million of acres for rivers, 
cities, &c. would amount to five millio:s a year, a 
| prodigious addition to the rental of this kingdom. 
1 Surely this is an object that immediately concerns 
the landed intereſt of this country, and which lam 
ſure it is their intereſt to piomo'e with more than 
ordinary celerity, nor is the expence of ſuch an un- 
dertaking very confid-rable in this country where 
labour is fo very cheap, it cannot rife to much more 
than half a years purchate, the expence of incloſing 
the entire kingdom with quickſet hedges, would jult 
amount to /. 31422188, * * excluſive of eu. which 


OM Tur expence of any undertaking, private « or at 
is an object of the greateſt conſequence, it ſnould ever be 
_ uppermoſt in the breaſts thoſe that form any deſigns of 
any extent, but it is the misfortune of poor couniries, that 
profits upon every undertaking are generally higher than 
in places where great trade creates habits of ceconomy, 
and quick returns enable per ons to take leſs profits: wa- 
ter-carriace ha of late been an object of national attention, | 
whether the great benefit that ſhould be expected from it 
may be attained, whilſt the toll is left at the rate of two 
. pence a hundred for every ten miles, may deſerve conſide- 
ration. Land- carriage is ten times as dear as water-carri age, 
and notwithſtanding the rate allowed by parliament is 
more than one half of the preſent price of our miſerable 
and expenſive land- carriage, or in other words, as dear as 
land carriage, for this article 1 is capable of juſt that im- 
provement. 
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might come to {250 000, viz. lio for every four 
hundred acres, now one third of this expence may 
be ſpared, it being probable that one third of the 
kingdom is already hedged or incloſed, or in ſuch 


a condition, that a little more than two millions 


would complete this great object; I have now done 
with the ſubjeQ which I propoſed to lay before your 

Excellency, I have expoied with the fairneſs which 

ecver attends diſintereſtedneſs, the condition of this 
country which feels itſelf fo happy under your Ex- 
cellency's adminiſtration; ſhould the meaſures which 
I have ſuggeſted deſerve your Excellency's appro- 
| bation, 1 ſhall, I truſt, have the good fortune to ſee 
them carried into execution, by that zeal for the 
public ſervice, which charactetizes an excellent 
chief governor and a good man, I have the ho- 
nour to be with the moſt profound reſpect, 


= — 
choke 
| and moſt humble ſervant, | 
A Lover of his Country, 
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